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and combat the highest form of religious 
error of their day ? 

Surely not. The record is too plain 
that Paul thus became the leader in the 
long fight which the church maintained 
against the votaries of "the unknown 
God," who carried their trust in the 
wisdom of men, and their idea of per- 
missible indulgence in sensual sin, even 
after professed conversion to Christian- 
ity, in many cases. The generation is 
not wholly passed; and the record still 
remains with its lesson that when the 
appeal of the gospel is made to the wis- 
dom of this world, it receives assent only 
so far as it coincides with the precon- 
ceived opinions of the hearer. And when 
conviction of part of the truth comes from 
the wisdom of the world, it never rises 



higher. It is faith that stands in the wis- 
dom of men and not in the power of God. 
And Paul's words were perfectly intel- 
ligible to his hearers, who were meeting 
these same teachings of Greek philoso- 
phy daily. To us, who look back over 
the ages, Platonism seems something 
wonderful and admirable, but it is only 
by contrast with other forms of heathen- 
ism. To the primitive church it was 
merely one form of error — worse, indeed, 
than the rest, "because that knowing 
God, they glorified him not as God." It 
was not a thing to be magnified or 
extolled. Hence Paul's statements be- 
come clear and rational when we apply 
the simple historical rule of interpreting 
words in terms of the period and condi- 
tions of their use. 
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Few dogmas, formulated or implicit, 
are so nearly moribund as one even 
recently dominant in theological circles, 
viz., that the inspiring impress of the 
divine upon the human as registered in 
literature was limited in duration to a 
comparatively few hundred years and 
in space to a little region east of the 
Mediterranean. To be sure, this dogma 
was unformulated; it could boast no 
conciliar authority, could appeal to no 
explicit authoritative enunciation. But 
it was implicit in the teaching of all 



Christian systems of doctrine, in the 
attitude of Christian teachers and 
preachers toward the "so-called sacred 
writings" (the quotation marks speak 
volumes) of ethnic religions, and in the 
pleas which were wont to be made for 
missionary enterprise and zeal. It owed 
part of its force and tenacity to the 
doctrine of the verbal inspiration of the 
Jewish-Christian Scriptures (at one time 
so extended as to include claims of 
divinity for vowel-points and accents 
in the Hebrew!), part to the discern- 
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ment of a real disparity in value be- 
tween these Scriptures and the ethnic 
bibles, and a large part to a spiritual 
pride which begot a sort of contempt 
of all races and their products less 
favored than Jews and Christians, and 
even of Jews. 

We must, however, be careful not to 
follow too closely some of the more 
modern scholars in the tendency to 
condemn this attitude and this doctrine 
unqualifiedly, that is, without regard 
to the causes and circumstances which 
made the attitude and the unwritten 
dogma possible. Certainly meritorious 
was the high valuation placed on the 
salvation mediated by Jesus Christ; 
and unstinted blame is not to be at- 
tached to the high estimate, carried 
though it was to lengths unjustified by 
the claims put forth by the volume 
itself, placed on the book which re- 
corded the gifts of God in the Hebrew- 
Christian lineage. Nor is too much 
significance to be attached to the dis- 
regard for many years by theologians 
of these ethnic scriptures when they 
came to be more exactly known and 
more widely accessible. Even the scien- 
tific mind is slow in adjusting itself to 
the reversal of its decisions when new 
discoveries make that course necessary. 
And when one remembers the intensity 
of theological conviction, the unanimity 
with which the religious adhere to what 
they (often mistakenly) regard as "the 
faith once delivered" (not knowing the 
relative modernity of parts of it and 
its artificiality), the inevitable tendency 
to accept inferences or deductions as 
either identical with the original proc- 
lamation or as included in it, the readi- 
1 British Weekly, August 14, 19 13. 



ness and naivete with which theories 
about truth come to be regarded as 
pronouncements of that truth — when 
one recalls all this, it is easier to forgive 
the tenacity of adherence to that which 
had become almost first nature, and the 
resoluteness with which the new was 
rejected. 

The time is fast going by, however, 
when allowance can be made for this 
attitude. Thinkers are beginning to 
realize more nearly the full implications 
of certain contents of the Old Testament 
and the New. They are noting that 
Paul could quote with approval from 
Cleanthes' "Hymn to Zeus," from the 
poet Aratus, or from Epimenides, and 
could declare explicitly that what "may 
be known of God" had been shown the 
Gentiles by that same God, who "had 
left not himself without witness." That 
is to say, the writings of the " Gentiles," 
who were, on the theory once current, 
outside the operations of inspiration, 
contained truth quotable in Christian 
service and that truth derived from a 
divine source. 

Indeed, so orthodox an authority as 
Dr. James Denney has recently affirmed 
that "what is required .... is a new 
doctrine of inspiration."' It is true 
that Dr. Denney's standpoint gives 
him, at least for the moment, a narrower 
outlook than is gained from our head- 
land. He is concerned only "to ease 
the tension between the historical and 
the spiritual way of looking at [Hebrew- 
Christian] Scripture." But if from that 
more restricted point of view new 
formulation is necessary, how much 
more is it required when we take into 
account the books by sages and poets 
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and prophets of all lands! Moreover, 
it is only from the dogmatic point of 
view that any change is necessary. 
Practically the "newer" view has long 
been ours. Implicitly preachers have 
long sought and found inspiration in 
others than the writers of "the Book." 
They quote these writers Sunday by 
Sunday in their sermons. The dicta of 
other than biblical poets and seers from 
Caedmon to Noyes and from Aris- 
totle to Confucius are cited as authori- 
tative, normative. But what authority 
do these dicta contain except that they 
voice truth ? And on what basis except 
that knowledge of the truth comes by 
the inspiration of insight, whether that 
insight be gained from a momentary 
flash of intuition or as the result of 
painstaking induction? If truth be 
seen (inspiration be experienced) by 
other than Hebrew-Christian "biblical" 
writers, on what ground of reason shall 
ethnic scriptures be excluded? It is 
always to be remembered, however, that 
inspiration is an attribute of a person, 
not merely a quality of a product. 

Equally inexcusable with the attitude 
toward ethnic scriptures is becoming the 
attitude which was once usual with re- 
gard to ethnic religions. It was cus- 
tomary to speak of " the true religion and 
the false religions," and the accepted 
implication was that Christianity alone 
contained truth. On this basis an 
Anglican bishop could evoke the sting- 
ing criticism of Matthew Arnold be- 
cause he had grounded his appeal for 
greater zeal in missionary operations 
on the assumed loss in hell of untold 
millions of heathen every year. Knowl- 
edge of both scriptures and religions is 
now so easily accessible as to make it in- 



excusable to characterize them as wholly 
errant, completely false. Their claims 
to respectful attention are not to be 
cavalierly dismissed with a wave of the 
hand and the epithet "heathen"! It 
is becoming daily more evident that the 
same fundamental and indestructible 
longings to know God and the truth 
as those which underlay beginning and 
development of Hebrew-Christian re- 
ligion and Scriptures are at the basis of 
ethnic religions and scriptures. More- 
over — and this long constituted an 
additional cause of offense to Christian 
theologians — for the ethnic writings the 
same claims were made of inspiration, 
of uniqueness, of necessity and use for 
salvation, as were made for our own 
Bible; as great reverence was mani- 
fested for them, as great care exercised 
in transmitting them. Such claims the 
dogmaticians pronounced blasphemous; 
the reverence, mistaken; the care, mis- 
placed. Further trouble arose when it 
was found that doctrines were taught 
which closely paralleled those of Chris- 
tianity, that circumstances of origin 
and history were reduplicated, and that 
in many respects the story of our Bible 
and its transmission and exegesis, mutatis 
mutandis, were in parts much like those 
of ethnic scriptures. One would sup- 
pose that such facts would render more 
welcome these other books, would make 
men come gladly to their perusal that 
they might find, if not new truths, at 
least familiar truths seen from another 
angle or showing another facet. For if 
the basal raison d'ttre is the same — 
search for God and the truth — surely 
something of truth must have become 
incised in these ethnic tablets. In 
what concerns his eternal welfare man 
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does not wilfully believe or create a 
lie. The stake is too great, the risk too 
nearly infinite. Yet the facts to which 
we call attention evoked, not a welcome 
from those who might be expected to 
greet it, but the too frequent explanation 
that these parallels were the machina- 
tions of Satan to confound the righteous 
and lead sinners to destruction. What, 
then, are some of the particulars which 
run parallel in the history of the Hebrew- 
Christian and of the ethnic scriptures ? 

Of course the salient fact which 
stands out in the scriptures, ethnic and 
Hebrew-Christian, is that they are 
composite — the work of many minds. 
The one exception is the Koran, wholly 
the work of the prophet of Arabia. 
All others are multiplex — those of In- 
dian Vedism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Jainism, and Sikhism; so 
are those of China, Japan, Persia, and 
Egypt, so far as the last may be said 
to have scriptures. 

If now the separate books of the 
Bible be examined, the authors, with 
two possible exceptions, show no con- 
sciousness that what they wrote was to 
form part of a Bible. The first is the 
writing of his prophecies by Jeremiah 
through Baruch (Jer., chap. 36), where 
the idea of permanence is clear, but no 
indication is given that the "roll" was 
to be included with whatever sacred 
writings existed in his day. The second 
is found in the closing words of Reve- 
lation, where there is an imprecation 
against him who should add to or take 
from the words of the book. There is 
indeed one case, not in the primary but 
in the secondary canon, where a fair 
interpretation at least gives color to 
the supposition that the author hoped 



to gain entrance to the canon. No body 
of Hebrew writings is known to which 
Jesus ben Sirach, as narrated in the 
prologue to Ecclesiasticus, could have 
wished to contribute except the canon 
as then composed. And his work failed 
to gain the desired honor. 

The messages of the books of the 
Bible were addressed to the people of the 
times, were veritable "tracts for the 
times," and the fact that they have sur- 
vived is attributable (humanly speaking) 
to two important factors: (1) the books 
contained not only truth for the time 
but truth for all time, they spoke forth 
eternal verities; (2) these truths were 
uttered in forms that appealed to the 
national consciousness, they persisted 
because of their inherent vitality, they 
were collected because, though varied in 
tone and form, they found the heart and 
conscience of the Hebrew race. 

If the books of the nations be ex- 
amined from these points of view, it 
will be found that the history is much 
the same. They all, with the exception 
of the Koran, cover in date of composi- 
tion many centuries, in some cases mil- 
lenniums. The component parts give 
no sign that the writers were consciously 
composing a Bible. They were giving 
instruction for acceptable service of 
spirits, gods, and men, not composing 
for a permanent record. This is true 
even of the Koran. Had so foresighted 
a preacher as Mohammed conceived such 
a purpose, he would not have left frag- 
ments of the Koran to be collected from 
scraps of leather and parchment and 
stones and from the memories of the 
faithful. He would have saved to the 
next generation the labors of research 
and compilation which were not com- 
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pleted till a second edition was made that 
became authoritative only by fiat. 

In each of the sacred volumes of the 
nations the fact noticeable is that certain 
aspects of truth akin to that people's 
hopes, fears, and ideals were in their 
books embodied or enshrined. Their 
own genius spoke out and was satisfied. 
The pantheistic-mystic note of Indian 
literature was not suited to the prag- 
matic-ethical turn of China, nor was the 
exacting ritual of Persia in accord with 
the aesthetic aspiration and freedom of 
the Hellene. This cosmic touch which 
we know in our own Scriptures was lack- 
ing in the others; but (one may specu- 
late) would not that very world-wide 
atmosphere of our Bible have been too 
rare for those who breathed a heavier 
air and grosser? If the law was a 
schoolmaster, may it not have been the 
providence of God to lead these other 
nations by a longer apprenticeship to 
that which is the goal and expectation of 
missionary zeal ? 

As a result of this enfleshment of the 
inner genius of a people in its native 
scriptures, these last embody the forms 
of literature and the characteristics of 
intercourse peculiar to that people. 
Folk songs like the sword-song of 
Lamech, parables like that of Jotham, 
riddles like that of Samson, elegies like 
that of David over Saul and Jonathan, 
wise saws like Solomon's, cycles of 
stories about sacred characters like 
Elijah and Elisha, myths of origins 
such as that in Gen. 6:1-4, accounts of 
creation and the flood, philosophies like 



those of Job and the Preacher and 
Habakkuk, praise-collections like the 
Book of Psalms, codes of conduct and 
rituals of worship parallel with those in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy — 
all these and more were enshrined in 
the traditions of the nations, made parts 
of their holy anthologies, and became 
endeared to the people that accepted 
them. Legislation, history, prophecy, 
all have place in the sacred books. 
Wars, miracles, heroic deeds find here 
their appropriate setting. And it is no 
less true of these than of the Bible itself 
that religion is the heart and reason of 
them all. Hence the veil of canonicity 1 
was woven about them imperceptibly, 
and they became to their possessors, as 
really as the Bible to Christians, the 
"rule of faith and practice." 

Once these scriptures were collected 
and made canonical, much the same 
claims were made for them as for the 
Bible. The doctrine of inspiration had 
its birth long before the making of 
books, and was applied to the ravings 
of the sibyl and the utterances of the 
Shaman soothsayer. Many a Balaam 
has lived among the nations. Far, very 
far, distant is the past when men began 
to apprize as irrevocable the holy tradi- 
tional sayings of past revealers and in- 
terpreters of alleged messages from the 
supernatural. And when these were 
written down it was not a far cry to the 
claim that the very pen of the scribe 
was sacred. The Koran in golden 
exemplar exists in Paradise, where Allah 
himself studies it, just as, according to 



'It is not generally known that the Greeks had a canon of prophecy which grew perhaps for 
centuries, and finally received canonical significance. After it had attained a certain fixity, Ono- 
macritus attempted to enlarge it, and was banished; cf. Herodotus vii. 6; and W. R. Halliday, 
Creek Divination, p. 93, London and New York, 1913. 
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the Jewish rabbi, Jehovah sits in con- 
templation of the Law or even of the 
Talmud. And when devoted men give 
their lives to study of their holy books 
and indite their musings and renderings, 
these in turn become inspired — as in the 
Brahmanas and Sutras and Pitakas of 
India, the commentaries of Judaism, 
the Analects of Confucius, and the 
' ' tradition ' ' of Roman Catholicism . B y 
a similar process the very language of 
the book becomes sacred, when the needs 
of men or the course of history have 
made of it a dead tongue. Sanskrit in 
India, the Avestan in Persia, the Hebrew 
of our own Book are cases in point. 
Who has not heard of the dear old lady 
who in her seventies began the study of 
Hebrew that she might "address her 
Maker in his native tongue"? 

Not less remarkable are some of the 
doctrines implicit in ethnic writings. 
In one or other, for instance, we may 
discover that concerning the being of 
God the following doctrines find place: 
personality, creatorship, lordship, eter- 
nity, omniscience, holiness, fatherhood, 
inescapability, unity, graciousness. And 
not less clearly are taught concerning 
man his creatureship, dependence, sal- 
vability, and continued existence. We 
are not concerned here to assert the 
comprehensiveness of our own Bible 
and the emphasis and clarity of its 
pronouncements; though in all here 
written these superlative qualities and 
their finding power are not for a moment 
out of mind. The fact to which we call 
attention is that God has made known 
to others than ourselves in proportion 
to their capacities those truths which we 
appraise as priceless. 

If methods of composition, character 
of growth, essence and fixation of con- 



tents, and ideas of canonicity are so 
alike in these classes of books, not less 
close are the resemblances in certain of 
their effects. To illustrate, it is evident 
to students of church history, even from 
the pages of the New Testament, that 
errant conceptions of the person and 
work of Jesus Christ were becoming 
current in the first century. There can 
be no doubt that the gospels and the 
epistles of Paul, with their acceptance 
as authoritative documents, not only 
headed off and made futile the eclecti- 
cism that would have issued in a semi- 
heathen faith — such as the Gnostics, for 
instance, tried to bring into vogue — but 
fixed the lines along which the salient 
doctrines of Christianity were to de- 
velop. These writings acted like the 
nucleating crystal dropped into the 
solution — they caused precipitation, 
definite formulation, of doctrine. At- 
tempts at adulteration met the stern 
resistance of a crystallized orthodoxy. 
One might draw conclusive examples 
from Old Testament times and religion, 
as, for example, from the canonization 
of the law under Ezra. The same pro- 
cess could be shown as resulting from 
the fixation of ethnic scriptures. The 
canonization of the Rig- Veda, the Brah- 
manas, the Pitakas, and the Adi-Granth 
in India, of the Zend-Avesta in Persia, 
the Kings and Classics of China, and the 
Book of the Dead in Egypt, effected like 
results in their own environment. 

A further similar effect that is the 
immediate consequent upon that just 
cited is found in the tendency, born of 
limitation of authority to the canon, 
which is wittingly suggested in the figure 
used — that of crystallization. The con- 
ceptions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
take form, freedom of growth is limited 
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to directions permitted by the canon, 
and the ultimate effect is stagnation 
until new vital forces are injected into 
the system. This hardly needs illus- 
tration. Almost every page of religious 
history illustrates the fact. It is this 
terrible reality which called out the 
exclamation of the great French free- 
thinker : " Oh, religion, what crimes have 
been perpetrated in thy name!" We 
need ever and anon, even in these days, 
to recall this effect to mind. 

And this brings us to the final point 
we can make in this paper. The books 
themselves have suffered, literally, in 
the fires of persecution, and through 
this idea of orthodoxy. May we recall 
the fact that the present comparatively 
small compass of the Avestan writings 
is due to persecutions twice suffered from 
different sources ? That under one reign 
to possess the Kings and Classics of China, 
with the exception of a single book, was a 
capital offense ? That Antiochus Epiph- 
anes attempted the destruction of the 
Hebrew Scriptures ? That Christians in 
turn aimed at and nearly accomplished 
the extinction of Mandaean and Mani- 
chean writings, while the Roman church 
attempted the editing and expurgation 
of Jewish rabbinic writings and still 
keeps its Index expurgatorius ? 



There is in all that is here so briefly 
reviewed much food for thought. We 
are beginning to look on the scriptures 
of the nations with a more tolerant eye, 
even with a degree of interest. The 
motives that sway us in this course are 
varied. It is not unlikely that the 
reasons behind our interest are in part 
the facts rehearsed above, although these 
reasons are unformulated and partly 
unconscious. In studying the books of 
the nations we find them speaking with 
varied tongues but testifying to knowl- 
edge of vital truths — the fact of sin and 
the need of redemption, the necessity of 
striving to overcome evil, the convic- 
tion that God is interested in his world 
and accessible to petition, the belief in 
the immortality of the soul and in requital 
for deeds done in the body. Each of 
the books as a whole reveals the soul of 
a people, its character, its conscious 
needs, its aspirations. And if the mes- 
sage of our own Scriptures is to find a 
hearing among these peoples it can be 
only after we have ourselves gained 
insight into the spiritual life and long- 
ings of the people we address, cordially 
recognizing the possession of what truth 
they have, and making that truth the 
starting-point toward the higher truths 
we have to bestow. 



